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and the cost of the entire undertaking, including the deep-
ening of rivers and the construction of locks, dams, and
power plants to supply electric current, amounted to about
thirty-five million dollars. The work, moreover, provides
the first link in a proposed navigable channel from Lake
Michigan to the Mississippi. The authorities of the Chicago
Sanitary District, it should be explained, however, have
nothing directly to do with the city's own network of
sewers.

During the ten. years before the opening of the drainage
canal (January, 1900) the average typhoid death-rate of
Chicago was about sixty-five per thousand; in the ten
years after 1900 it averaged less than twenty-four per thou-
sand, a decrease of nearly 60 per cent. Not all of this
decline, of course, has been due to the improved protection
which the new channel affords to the city's water supply,
but some of it can properly be attributed to that work.
There is some doubt, however, as to whether the canal
will ultimately prove adequate, because of the limit placed
by the federal authorities on the amount of water that may
be taken from the lake. There is also a serious question as
to whether the protection now afforded to the water supply
of Chicago is at all secure.1

SEWAGE DISPOSAL

When a city has provided itself with a satisfactory system
of sewage collection, its problems are only half solved.
Quite as difficult and even more important is the task of
putting this enormous volume of disease-laden waste where
it can do no harm. The general problem is to get rid of the
sewage (l) without danger to the public health, (2) with
the least possible discomfort or inconvenience to the people

1 See G. A, Soper and others, Report to the Chicago Real Estate Board
on the Disposal of Sewage and the Protection of the Water Supply of Chicago
(Chicago, 1915),